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SlKHISM

Sikhism as a religion, and a religious force, is one of the
most interesting subjects in India. It is sometimes described
as a form, an offshoot of Hinduism, yet that is only a per-
missible statement if we look on Hinduism as the national
stock of India, from which all springs, and to which all
returns. It is true that if you abandon Sikhism, and wish to
conform to the Hindu habits of those of your race or clan
who are not Sikhs, since Sikhs are only Sikhs by baptism,
you may do so. At mature age if you do not get baptized
into Sikhism you automatically revert to the briar of
Hinduism of sorts. Hindus don't care one way or the other.

About the time of Martin Luther, when religious thoughts
and qualms were stirring the world, there arose in the Punjab
one Nanak, a Hindu of the Khatri caste, who like many other
good folk in India through the ages, pondered much on the
evils and miseries and follies of the world. There have been
many such, from Gautama, the Enlightener, and Mahavira
the Conqueror, to Kabir and Nanak, and many another
whose traces are still to be found. Nanak, Baba or 'Father'
Nanak, as he is affectionately called, taught brotherly love,
simplicity, mercy and the worship of that Almighty who is
behind all Hinduism. Nothing in his teaching clashes really
with Hindu ideas, and so it went on. But Nanak talked of
all mankind being one; all Harijans, 'God's Creatures', to
use the slicker Gandhi phrase already referred to, and all
without thought of race, faith or caste, might join the simple
brotherhood which followed him. As long as the Nanakis
taught and lived their simple ways no one cared. To
Brahminism and high-caste Hinduism it was all very well,
the world was immutable and men might contemplate and
teach what they liked. Karma ruled the world, and the
twice-born were nearing the end. To Moslem rulers it
mattered not at all.

But the Nanakis teaching had come to stay in the north,
and he, the first Guru or 'Teacher', was followed by a strict